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ble of supporting its inhabitant. What a happy change 
may thus be effected in a short time by little more than 
industry and perseverance! Incalculable in pvint of na- 
tional and individual wealth! ‘ 

I frequently see with heartfelt regret the proprietor ofa 
small farm in Maryland, a territory enviable for its happy 
climate, equally exempt from the scorching rays of the 
torrid. South, and the pinching winters of the North — for 
its soil wrought with superior ease—its surface level or 
gently undulating—its advantages of lime, mar] and nu- 
merous resources of manure—its immediate and easy 
communication with the best markets in the United States, 
and even Europe; with all these advantages and many 
others, [see him, in whom resides the pure a/lodium of 
the soil, sitting supinely over his little patrimony, and 
viewing it as a clog entailed upon him to prevent his 
soaring aloft and rioting in the haleyon regions of the 
West, unconscious that he is reclining upon the unem- 
ployed elements of the noblest independence, of which he 
is the sole proprietor. Rouse up, my desponding friend ! 
let us employ the means with which nature has furnished 
us, and Maryland shall be the Delta of the western con- 
tinent. She shall sustain and furnish employment to a 
happy and cheerful population of three millions, instead 
of the discontented half million now lingering and longing 
expectants of a soil in Texas or California that shall pro- 
duce spontaneously, and accommodate itself to our capri- 
cious anticipations unsolicited. 

Whenever those visionary anticipations shall be real- 
ized unalloyed, and obtained with less sacrifice and ex- 
nse than J can renovate the deteriorated soil of Mary- 
and, Virginia and the Carolinas, you may reject and set 

down for naught the opinions and experience of \ 
Of Maryland. 





On Turnips—Beets—Grasses—Docior Darlingion, 
Elliot the Botanist, and the “Farmer of North Bend,” on 
Blue Grass.—One of the papers in Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, 
is upon the difficulty of choosing a subject—In a moment 
of perplexity such as he describes, while casting about 
for a text for an essay editorial, for this number of the 
American Farmer, we were happily relieved by the re- 
ceiptof the following communication from an esteemed 
correspondent, whose zeal in the cause of agricultural 
improvement is well known to us, and is directed by un- 
common intelligence, as his judgment is formed on 
much more than ordinary opportunities of observation. 

The condemnation of white clover by Dr. Horton, is 
assuredly something new to us, and brings to mind the 
common remark that one must “live and learn.” As food 
for the cows of a butter dairy, we have always supposed 
that practical dairy men assigned to white clover the first 

rank in the list of grasses. The use of ashes as manure, 
is recommended on the ground that it is sure to be follow- 
ed by the growth of this species of clover, the appear- 
ance of which is said to be a sure indication of a deci- 
ded improvement of the soil. 

In reference to the various root crops, there can be no 
doubt that we have yet much to learn. Our experience 
in the culture and use of them, is as nothing compared 
with that of the agriculturists of the Mother country—if 
she may be called a mother who, after her daughter has 
left her, and got married, and got a family an household! 
of her own, still insists on her maternal right to intrude 
on the privacy of her daughter’s domicil, inspect her lar- 
der, look into her clothes presses, regulate her kitchen, 
and flog her domestics, as if she had not formally relin- 
quished all dominion over them, by an express acknow- 
ledgement of her daughter’s independence. 

The turnip would seem to have been in England, their 
great reliance for keeping stock and improving their lands; 
but a like dependance, it is said, cannot be placed upon 

- that root in this country, on account of the much greater 
‘ aridity of our climate—It often hap with us that we 
“have not a drop of rain within the time that turnips can 
_ be sowed with’ any hope of a fall crop—neither do we 

~ “believe that experience has shown the turnip to possess 
_ in this country the fattening property that it is said to do 
im England, where, if we may believe the accounts we 





see, bullocks are often prepared for the butcher, on noth- 
ing but straw and turnips. 

The reader cannot have forgotten how emphatically 
the use of this rootand its results are noticed by Mr.Wes- 
STER, in the most philosophical and practical notes ever 
made on the Husbandry of England, by a casual observer. 

Then again as to beets, our trials and experience have 
not been sufficiently varied, systematic and prolo nged, to 
pronounce with certainty how far they may be looked to 
as food for cattle, and especially mileh cows. Dr. T., 


; near Baltimore, complained that the butter could not be 


made to come, from the milk of his cows fed entirely on 
hay and beets; but that difficulty, it is said, was over- 
come by the addition of some farinaceous matter, as shorts 
or ship-stuff. 

Of their action on the kidneys and exhausting effects 
upon cows, we hear fault found also by a gentleman who 
owns a fine estate on Elkridge, and who, we are much 
pleased to learn, is making himself and otherwise liberal- 
ly promoting experiments with various substances as ma- 
nures, with the use of which the public is not familiar, 
and which may prove to be economical and of great va- 
lue as fertilizers. 

The Poa, of which our correspondent speaks, as the 
Kentucky blue grass, not knowing he says which of the 
Poas it is, we take to be the Poa pratensis, L., on the 
good authority of Dr. Darlington, the estimable and 
learned author of the Flora of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania—See his communication in the last numberof the 
American Farmer. The Poa Pratensis is in England, 
according to Loudon, the smooth-stalked meadow grass. 
Elliot, in his sketch of the Botany of South Carolina 
and Georgia, describes it as a perennial grass four feet high. 

On the subject of this grass we had lately some con- 
versation with the Farmer or Nortu Benp—Every 
body knows who he is, or if there be any who do not, let 
them repair to Washington on the 4th of March, and they 
may hear him speak a speech on the affairs of our great 
National Farm, which we hope will embrace every inter- 
est, renouncing at the same time his right to interfere in 
the legislation of the country, either by initiative hints, 
through committees, or threats of the velo in advance. 

The vitiated condition of the currency involves incal- 
culable sacrifices to the Agricultural interest—N one are 
more interested than the tillers of the soil, that currency, 
or that which represents the value of what they buy and 
what they sell, should be sound and stable—and the rates 
of exchange uniform. This cannot be, as long as it is 
liable to be interfered with and disturbed by the mere will 
or caprice of one man. That is a duty and responsibili- 
ty which the Constitution devolves upon Congress, with 
so much jealousy as to money bills, as to restrict their 
origin to the popular branch, making it the duty of the 
great money keeper of the nation, to report, not, as in 
other cases, to the President, but to the Representatives of 
the tax payers. We hope therefore to see the Farmer of 
North Bend, eschew all obligation or right to do his own 
task, and that of others also. Lethim tell every man on 
the great National Farm, that he must “hoe his own row,” 
and then the people will know who to look to,and where 
to attach the responsibility if the work is not well done; 
if the currency is not so regulated, that when they sell 
their produce they may get for it something of fixed 
value! At present there is too much reason to believe, 
that they are selling at specie prices, and buying at paper 
money prices—but to return from an unintentional digres- 
sion to things with which we have no concern, except as 
they are immediately conected (as the curreney is) with 
the farming interest, we come again to this remarkable one 
of the Poas—the boast of Kentucky. Gen. Harrison 
says itis the Poa viridis or green grass. The Poa viri- 
dis is spoken of by Elliot in the work before referred to, 
page 159-60, where he describes it, 





“LEAVES FLAT, LINEAR, ABRUPTLY ACUTE; PANICLE 
SOMEWHAT CROWDED; SPIKES OVATE, ACUTE, FouR- 
FLOWERED. 

“A fine winter grass, remarkable for its deep green co- 
lor, and soft succulent leaves. As it bears the summer 
heats, in close rich soils, it wants only size to render it q 
valuable acquisition to the Farmer. 

“Not uncommon near Charleston, supposed to have 
been brought from the upper country—It is probably on- 
ly a variety of the Poa Pratensis.” te 

It is remarkable by the-bye, that all of our Presidents 
who have stood the test of re-election, have been ‘practi- 
cal farmers—some of them said however not to be the 
If Gen. Harrison should be the first 
Farmer President to retire from his stewardship at the end 
of four years, it may be said that he was the first to do jt 
of his own accord! and this precedent we take to be 
“glory enough” to distinguish any one man. Witheut 
meaning to ruffle the undisturbable equanimity of his il- 
lustrious Predecessor, or to charge it to his account, every 
Farmer knows that during his overseership, the aflairs of 
the Plantation have been getting worse and worse. Bet- 
ter for him, as we humbly opine, if he had left every one 
to “hoe his own row.” What has so especially marked 
and promoted improvements in all the branches of me- 
chanical industry in modern days, as the skilful and 
exact subdivision of labor? Even in pin-making, the 
man who fashions the head, is not the one who sharpens 
the point. When the Manager of the Farm stops to in. 
terfere with the plough-maker and the blacksmith, forcing 


most successful. 


them to adopt, in the business of their trade, his crude , 


conceits, on pain of being discharged, more important 
things get into confusion, and the farm gets out of order 
We hope the Farmer of North Bend will keep a close 
eye over the Army and the Navy; for that is in the bond 
advising Congress emphatically that their constituents are 
in great suffering for want of some sound and uniform 
standard of the value of their crops; and of some easy, 
and cheap, and uniform standard, for transmitting the pro- 
ceeds of their sales, from one part of the Union to 
another, , i 

To speak with a frankness which, comports with his 
own temper, we should have no objection to be engaged 
as one of the old Farmer’s sub-overseers on some mode- 
rate concern, under his own eye, being well persuaded that 
much might be learned from one whose reputation as a 
steward over smaller things, has called him from the 
plough handles at North Bend, to make him supervisor 
general over double the number of estates that were over- 
looked by Farmer Washington—granting him his stipu- 
lation that in consideration of his double labor, he should 
not be forced to serve more than half the time of his first 
patron and friend. We object to going with our friend 
Mr. Van Buren to Kinderhook, because we think he 
lacks practical knowledge; and relies like his country- 
men too much on the moon, or some other magic! In 
the meantime the fences go down, rats get into the crib, 
and devour the corn, and the very dragons appointed to 
watch the fruit, rob the orchard. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE POSITIONS LAID DOWN 
iN Dr. Jlorton’s Prize Essay. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 
I have been much interested in reading the Prize 
Essay of Dr. Horton in your last number. It is gratify- 
ing to find an increasing interest evinced by the cultiva- 
ied minds of the country in the good canse of the reno- 
vation of the fertility of the soil. The improvident no- 
system of culture having shown its direful effects, all feel 
and acknowledge the necessity for a change ; and it is on- 
ly by combining scientific theory with practical skill that 
a really judicious change can be made. I do not lay 
claim to much science, but my opportunities of observing 
good practice, have been many. Now some of the things 
that | have learned to consider good, | find Dr. Horton 
takes occasion to condemn as worthless. It is with a view 
of seeking or communicating correct information that I 
shall ask a few questions, and make a few remarks, which 
I trust Dr. Horton will deem worthy of notice, and as 
cribe to any other than a contentious disposition. 
The first very sweeping clause of condemnation in the 
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enn 
essay on ' which I would reiark, is in the following 
words: “As to turnips, they are a very worthless vege- 
table, and not worth the trouble of cultivation.” 1 un- 
derstand from the connection in which this sentence oc- 
curs, that turnips are pronounced worthless as food for 
stock. Now I would ask Dr. Horton, if he has ever cul- 
tivated the best variety of turnip, the ruta-baga, as food 
for stock ; and fed it in proper quantities fora sufficient 
length of time to ascertain its worthlessness? If he has, 
there must be some peculiarities attending his case, well 
worthy of close scrutiny. I trust he will furnish us the 
means of judging of the peculiarities that have led to such 
aconclusion as he has arrived at, by stating his experi- 
ments as much in detail as he can conveniently. 

During some years | have been a close observer of the 
value of the turnip crop, the ruta baga, on the farms of 
some of my friends, where it has been cultivated for dif- 
ferent periods, varying from four to eighteen or twenty 
years, and where it continues to be cultivated with great 
advantage as we believe. With the mode of culture, and 
use of the turnips on one of said farms, [ have had much 
to do during twelve or thirteen years; and [ trust the re- 
marks | may make, may not be without their use. That 
you may know that our experience is not a limited one, 
as to the quantity used, I will mention that we have rais- 
ed a crop estimated at 8 to 9000 bushels; and our last 
crop was grown on about ten acres. By growing and 
feeding these roots, we think we successfully accomplish 
several purposes. We keep our cattle in fine order. The 
milch cows yield well, and, by proper management in the 


_ dairy, the milk and butter are of a quality almost equal 


to that of the best grass fed cows; and certainly in no 
way inferior to any winter butter, not even to that 
made from cows fed on the much and deservedly valued 
sugar beet. ‘The fatting steers or cows thrive weil, much 
better than when fed on grain and hay only. The young 
cattle come into the world with the best disposition to 
grow, which they inherit from their mothers being turnip 
fed,and they do grow winter and summer, and make finer 
animals than those raised without roots. And my expe- 
rience with any other sort of root, which I confess has 


‘not been extensive, does not lead me to believe they 


would do better on any of which so greata quantity could 
be grown at small a comparative cost. And I doubt if 
they would do any better on the mercer potato, valuable 
and good as it is, with a full supply of each, leaving out 
of view the comparative cost of production and produc- 
tiveness, in which there is so. great a disparity. But we 
accomplish othér purposes—We keep more stock in pro- 
portion than we otherwise could do. We require all the 
rough produce of the farm, such as straw, corn-stalks, 
stubble-stuff, &c., to keep the cattle comfortably clean in 
the barn yards ; and consequently we make more manure, 
beast for beast, and acre for acre, and that of a better 
quality too, than any farmers who do not grow root crops. 
And I believe I do not err, when I say, that if there were 
no advantage resuiting from the turnips, other than the 
manure, they would bean economical crop. And we get 
the fields on which they are grown in good clean tilth.— 
The advantages of turnips over beets, carrots? or potatoes 


‘are—they require a shorter season to grow in, of course 
‘less expense is necessary in cleaning and otherwise culti- 


vating ;-a previous crop of clover or.millet hay, of oats 
or rye for soiling (or the oats cut green for hav) may be 
raised the same season on the field intended for turnips, 
which is not the case with the other crops; the seed is 
less costly,and very easily grown; and the turnips keep 
remarkably well until late in the spring, not being so lia- 
ble to spoil by mould or fermentation as beets. 
Although I think the ruta baga the best of turnips, and 
the variety especially deserving attention, I must say my 
experience with some of the other varieties does not war- 
rant me in agreeing to the condemnation Dr. Horton heaps 
On the contrary I have seen very ex- 
cellent effects ensue from their cultivation. ; 
In another place in the essay there occurs this clause : 
“White Clover bears the same rank, in the estimation of 
the writer, among grasses that the turnips do among roots 
—“a very worthless kind of thing”—I would never wish 
to see a spear of it ona farmof mine. It is a cursed vine 
that runs from Dan to Beersheba—It is a pest and intru- 
der. We intend to serve it as others have served the Ca- 
nadian Thistle—salt it.” There is here an unreserved 
condemnation of a plant that I think will astonish most 
practical farmers as it did me. Now for fear our remarks 
may not be made on the same plant, I would ask, are 
there several varieties of White Clover, having very dif- 





ferent properties, and of greatly differeut value, known to 
Dr. Horton or any other of your readers? | am led. to 
infer that there are, although I do not know it, for in no 
other way can J account for Dr. Horton’s estimation of 
its value being so different from that.of most other farm- 
ers. 1 will here say that [do not remember ever to have 
heard white clover pronounced worthless on a well man- 
aged farm. On the contrary I know that in many places 
it is sown—that the seed commands a very high price, as 
high { think in proportion to the number of grains as red 
clover, if not higher—that it is thought to be a very rieh 
grazing grass, and its appearance on a field is generally re- 
garded as a sign of fertility of soil. To come to particu- 
lars: I visited your old correspondent, John Barney, 
last summer, to see his new fields of labor in the State of 
Delaware. In walking round his newly embanked mea- 
dows, I remember well that he pointed out every patch of 
white clover with much satisfaction, exclaiming frequent- 
lv, “ft will soon spread all over, and then I shall make 
fine fat cattle—I must now go to work to increase my 
stock—I shall now be able to keep a large stock of choice 
cattle,” and soon. Nowis it possible that John Barney, 
who certainly does not want experience as a grazier, can 
be so entirely wrong on this poiut, as to place so very high 
a value on “a very worthless kind of thing.” In his 
walks he carries with him a spud, (an implement for cut- 
ting up weeds, fixed on the end of a walking stick,) 
which I saw him use frequently to exterminate thistles 
and other weeds, but I think he would have been surpri- 
zed had either a friend who accompanied us or [ under- 
taken to destroy a single plant of white clover. (We 
were both armed with spuds before leaving the house to 
walk over the farm.) Again, the very fine grazing 
grounds on the margin of the Delaware below Philadel- 
phia, have a portion of white clover among the various 
grasses with which they are covered, and J have always 
been led to believe that much of the fine feeding property 
of those meadows was ascribed to the white clover. So 
also, on the fine upland meadows of Chester County, Pa., 
I have observed white clover. These meadows I am told 
are generally laid down with red clover and timothy, but 
itis not until the green grass and white clover comes that 
they are thought to have attained their highest feeding 
powers. Now how are these discrepancies of opinion 
as to the value of white clover to be accounted for? | 
ask again, are there several varieties? It is possible that 
it is considered “a pest and an intruder” only because it 
is not very easily kept down in some grounds, when in 
tillage. But this does not justify its being called “a very 
worthless kind of thing,” deserving only extermination. 
Let us seek rather to know its true worth, and to make ju- 
dicious use of it. 

I am led further to remark that in the body of the essay 
only two kinds of grass, and both clovers, are recom- 
mended for cultivation,and in the postscript only one other 
—luzerne. I think welllof these grasses in their places ; 
but I do not think them alone entitled to commendation. 
They are not fitted to exclude all others, particularly 
where the improvement of the soil is the main object.— 
By the addition of other varieties, much more may be ac- 
complished than by any one kind alone. I would re- 
commend Timothy, Phleum pratense; Orchard Grass, 
Dactylis glomerata; Rye Grass, Solium perenne; Green 
Grass, Kentucky Blue grass, one of the Poas, but which | 
do notknow; White Clover; (Herd’s Grass or Red Top, 
as *tis called in Pennsylvania, in some instances;) and 
others to be sown in company with the red clovers. By 
this means the aggregate produce of the lands may be in- 
creased; and the quality of the grazing is certain to be 
improved. I think there is not sufficient attention paid 
to have the different kinds of grass sowed in combination 
even in our best cultivated districts. If there is any phi- 
losophy ina rotation of crops, which } am fully prepared 
to admit; and if the arguments used to support it have 
any truth, I think they ought to teach us to multiply our 
productions, instead of limiting them to afew varieties.— 
And if it is uot convenient or judicious to establish a ro- 
tation of grasses where each one shall be grown alone; 
which I am not at all prepared to advocate, then we must 
grow them in company, in such combinations as skill, 
judgment and experience shall point out as best. 

With due deference | think there is an error in the Es- 
say under the head of animal manures—Speaking of 
groun« bones, it is said, “but they are not lasting in their 
effects; a few bushels to the acre are said to produce one 
large crop.” InSir Humphrey Davy’s Elements of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, reprint of E. Ruffin, Petersburg, Va., 





page 77, it is said, *‘T'he earthy matter in horn and still 
more that in bones, prevents the too rapid decomposition 
of the animal matter, and renders it durable in its effects.” 
All my observations and experience tend to confirm the 
correctness of Sir H. Davy’s theory. An.! J would ear- 
nestly recommend“all farmers who can procure a supply 
of ground bones to use theni, in the full belief that their 
effects as a fertilizer will endure for many more than one 
crop. 

I shall not apologize to Dr. Horton for noticing, as I 
have done, his essay ; for he professes to be much attach- 
ed to his occupation as a husbandman, and to find plea- 
sure in his laudable and honorable avocation. Should 
I] be the means of inducing him to try a series of well 
conducted experiments, especially with the ruta baga, I 
think he will be nothing loth to change his opinions; 
and to try,in addition to the good that he has already 
done, to do yet more by inlucing others to adopt the cul- 
ture. 

Philadelphia, Feb 16, 1841. 





\ 
Vireinia Corn ann Cos CrusHer. 
To the E\litor of the American Farmer: 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—Having now in use 
at the works of the American Beet Sugar Refining and 
Manufacturing Company, the Virginia Corn and Cob 
Chrusher, purchased from Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 
of your city, and having tested most fully its capacity and 
qualities mechanically and practically, I feel authorized 
to pronounce it a most valuable machine, and a duty I 
owe the agricultural community to thus intrude on your 
valuable time in order to give it greater publicity. {t is 
geared to the shaft by a pulley and belt connected with 
the water wheel of the flour mill,* taking from it only 
from one to three horse power, and it performs the ob- 
ject for which it was intended most efficiently, crushing 
and grinding a bushel of corn in the ear in three minutes. 
When required, the crushed corn and cob may be passed 
through a pair of mill stones; this machine, however, will 
supply two pair of common burrs. 

Of the great advantages and economy in the use of the 
corn and cob crushed it is unnecessary: for me here to 
speak, ground in the manner above mentioned, in pro- 
moting the distension of the animal’s stomach mechanical- 
ly, and the cob besides containing a large portion of pearl- 
ash, thereby neutralizing all acids and promoting digestion. 

Yours, &c. G. L. Tuomrson. 





* Like all other machinery requiring light power, these machines 
can be driven by any description of power whether by horse, water, 
or steam. 





Tue Roxter. 
Carlisle, Feb. 14, 1841. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

For several years | have been in the habit of devoting 
all the time I could spare from a busy and professional 
life to the pleasures of agriculture. I mean the pleasure 
of seeing the business of a farm well done, and trying to 
discover how it might be done better. I flatter myself 
that I have’succceded in making some useful experiments, 
and have tested with various success the improvements 
and suggestions of others. Several years of experience 
has convinced me of the great usefulness of the roller, as 
applicable to every thing that a farmer raises, and with 
the hope that it may induce the use of it by others, I have 
made the inclosed article for the “ American Farmer,” to 
which I feel under some obligation to contribute some- 
thing in return for the much pleasure and information 
which I have derived from its columns in several years. 

Respectfully, Fran. Watts. 


Amongst all the implements of husbandry, in point of 
usefulness, the roller ranks second only to the plough ; 
its value in many particulars is so obvious, that it is really 
remarkable that it is not in more general use. I have 
thought that a suggestion of some of them through the 
medium of your paper, might make impressions which 
would lead to experiments, which | have great confidence 
in believing would be accomplished with profitable re- 
sults. Wheat, which is most benefitted by its use, should 
be rolled three times ;—first immediately after the seed 
is sowed and harrowed or ploughed into the ground, by 
which the seed is compactly fixed in the earth, prepared 
for immediate growth, and exempting it from the injury 
incident to its partial exposure in loose and oftem lumpy 
ground.—Again, as late in the fall as the season will al- 
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low, whereby the earth, after its exposure to the fall rains 
and perhaps frosts, is fixed compactly about the roots of 
the plani—thus well prepared to receive the winds and 
cold of winter; and again as early in the spring as the 
ground is dry enough to receive the roller without stick- 
ing to it, by which the . plant, always more or less forced 
to the surface by the frosts of winter, is again restored to 
its place and finally fixed—prepared to commence its 
growth with the first genial rays of the spring sun. Every 
farmer, however limited his observation, knows that the 
effect of the winter and early spring is to crack the ground; 
and if he will but take the pains closely to examine those 
cracks in the month of March, he will find the delicate 
roots of the wheat crossing them iu all directions. —'These 
roots are consequently exposed to the high winds and 
frosts of early spring, and it requires no argument to con- 
vinee that the plant is much injured by such exposure ; 
indeed, the same close examination at a later period will 
exhibit the exposed root entirely destroyed. The remedy 
for this is the roller, and it is effectual. It is at this pe- 
riod too that clover seed is sowed; the roller gives it a 
bed in the earth from which it immediately takes root 
without laying exposed upon the surface, awaiting the 
contingency of a heavy rain to give it place. 

Besides the advantages to the grain, which I feel con- 
fident would be equal to five bushels to the acre, your 
field is made level and smooth, fit for the cradle or the 
grass scythe—an advantage which every farmer will readi- 
ly appreciate. 

Rolling is a speedy operation—two horses easily go- 
ing over twelve acres a day with a roller properly made ; 
and it is very light work for horses—more so than draw- 
ing the lightest harrow. I have known several persons 
to have ahandoned the use of the roller, because it was 
hard on horses. This was attributable entirely to its 
mode of cunstriction ; and that I may communicate more 
distinetly all the information that [ have upon this sub- 
ject, | hereto annex a rough draught of one which | have 
used upon my farm for several years. The rollers are 





solid, and each three feet and a half long, and twenty-two 
inches diameter. The principal frame is of stuff three 
and a half by four and a half inches, and rests upon the 
gudgeons of the rollers which are of iron, and kept in 
their place by straps of iron screwed on the lower side, 
one roller being about an inch and a half in advance of 
the other. The piece of timber between the rollers should 
be about an inch and a half thick by five inches wide in 
the centre—occupying little space by its thickness and 
getting sufficient strength by its width. I would prefer 
rollers of greater diameter made of oak plank.—There 
should also be a trough the whole length of the frame 
erected upon it to be used for the purpose of giving ad- 
ditional weight to the roller when necessary, and which 
may also be used for the purpose of removing stone from 
the field which the driver may be employed in picking up 
as he passes along. W. 

Roman Porators—Tree Corn—Svcar Beer. 


‘To the Editor of the American Farmer: 
aby! Sim—I observed some few weeks since in the 


rer ose to the Albany Cultivator, 
from ie, of Sackett’s Harbor; which | had itin 
v ‘fontemplaton to notice; but on taking up the last num- 
% that 1 find it done to my hand in a manner 
moreeficianil than I ceuld have performed the ope- 
ration, by one’ competency to judge in such mat- 








ters will not be questioned by any one. You will please | 
publish the extracts subjoined, and eblige 
A Constant Reaper. 


Before I quit this subject of roots, permit me to offer a 
few comments on the letter of your correspondent, Mr. 
Guturie, dated 24th of October, 1840. This gentleman, 
if | mistake not, is the same who informed you and your 
readers,in May last, that he had fed away some fifty ton 
of French sugar beet, during the previous winter, to his 
hogs and cattle; not only withont any apparent benefit, 
but to the manifest injury of both, unless in augmenting, 
for a time, the milk of his cows. Buthe endeavors to 
account for his failure by asserting that the French sugar 
beet contains “no starch,” which he assumes to be the 
most nutritious of all the component parts of vegetables ; 
although many writers of high reputation maintain that 
sugar is quite equal, if not superior, to starch in this res- 
pect. But be this as it may, your readers who have not 
tried the sugar beet must still decide that it is a very val- 
uable root for stock, unless indeed, they can believe that 
Mr. Guthrie alone is righ/, and all your numerous corres- 
pondents wrong, who have communicated to you the 
highly favered results of various experiments which they 
themselves have made with the sugar beet. Why, there- 
fore, it failed with him, cannot have been caused by its 
deficiency in nutritive properties ; but by something else 
which he has not noticed. 

He concludes his letter of May last, with the following 
sentence: “Mr. Thorburn has my thanks for introducing 
this excellent article, (the Chinese tree-corn,) and when 
its merits and demerits are well understood, | believe he 
will have the thanks of thousands of others, as a public 
benefactor.” Yet, this same gentleman tells you, in his 
October letter, that in “his catalogue of humbugs this 
year,” (next to this corn,) “he places the Rohan potatoes 
at the top!” 

Now, although J cannot rank myself among the thou- 
sands who will think Mr. Thorburn as “a public benefac- 
tor,” since the public, in my opinion, paid him most am- 
ply for his corn, in giving him at the rate of about forty 
dollars a bushel for it; yet I must think that it detracts 
much from the authority of Mr. Guthrie to find him now 
calling the same thing a humbug, on which he had be- 
stowed such high praise only six month ago. 

It is truly unfortunate for young farmers, and not a lit- 
tle perplexing to many old ones, that this vulgar term 
“humbug” should have been so indiscriminately applied 
within two or three years past, as nearly to have lost iis 
original meaning; which is, “a deception, a cheat.” For 
it is now affirmed of every new thing, if—upon one or 
two trials, it happens not to answer the most sanguine 
expectations of those who try it. That Mr. Guthrie is 
one of these indiscriminate appliers of the term seems very 
evident; unless indeed, we can believe that all the nu- 
merous individuals who have published accounts of the 
great produce both of the Chinese tree-corn, and of the 
Rohan potatoes, designed thereby to deceive and cheat 
the public. J have no doubt that such was the design 
of some who sold the corn at 50 and 100 cents per ear, 
and the potatoes at 18 or 20 dollars a bushel. But that 
the great majority of the planters and farmers who have 
communicated the highly favorable results of their experi- 
ments had no intention of the kind, seems equally certain, 
for they were not sellers, but disinterested recommenders 
of these articles. I myself am one of this number, having 
twiee succeeded equally well, both with the corn and the 
potatoes, which I have found highly productive. For 
this recommendation, however, | should deem no defence 
necessary—(having so many backers,) even if I were 
classed with the humbuggers for making it. But Mr. 
Guthrie has trought the fearful charge of insanity against 
all who venture to eat the Rohans; and moreover, has 
established himself as dietetic physician both for man and 
stock, in this particular. His words are, “the quality of 
the potatois abominable : noman would eat them in his 
right senses ; and they are undoubtedly as poor for stock 
as the table?” Now, it has so happened,—shall I venture 
to confess it? that I dined twice last fall, with six or 
seven gentlemen and ladies, who determinnd, on each oc- 
casion, to compare the Rohans with two other common 
varieties of potatoes which are considered good among us, 
butnot the best. Mark you, gentlemen, I verily believed, 
at the time, that we were all as much in our senses as we 
ever had been; and yet all pronounced the Rohans quite 
as good as the other two kinds; indeed, one of our com- 











that this fact will convince Mr. Guthrie, that it is possible 
for men to eat Rohan potatoes and still be in their “right 
senses ;” yet, | confidently trust, that it will suffice to 
satisfy you and most of your readers of its actually hay- 
ing been done in the two cases stated. : 

But to be serious, Mr. Guthrie writes sufficiently like a 
practical farmer to justify the belief, that he knows better 
than to suppose that the cause of American Husbandr 
can possibly be benefitted, either by uttering extravagant 
opinions in regard to mere matters of taste, which can 
never be settled ; or by positively asserting, on no better 
authority than such opinions, that the Rohan potatoes 
“are undoubtedly as poor for stock as they are for the table.” 
If he will take the trouble to analyze them carefully, and 
thus prove that they contain, either none atall, or very 
small proportions of the highly nutritive properties dis- 
covered in all the other varieties of this very valuable root 
heretofore analvzed, then indeed, we will listen to himand 
thank him for his information. But, until then, I believe 
most of his readers will think that his denunciations of 
the Rohan potatoes might as well have been reserved for 
table-talk among his friends. 

J remain, gentleman, your friend and constant reader, 

James M. Garnett, 

Essex county, Va. Jan. 12, 1841. 





AGricvituraL Somees.—In Boston, during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, there are regular meetings of the 
members and others interested in Agriculture, at which 
much valuable information is elicited. From the proceed- 
ings of one of these meetings, we gather the following, 
which we copy from the Boston Cultivator : 


The Commissioner enumerated the most noted breeds 
of stock raised in our own country and adverted to some 
of the English breeds.—He spoke of our Devons, or red 
eattle, of the Ayrshires which he noted for their small 
hones, small horns, and Tong slender necks. He consid- 
ered the Yorkshire breed coarser and not much improved 
—said the Holderness breed came from Holland. He 
theught the [lerefords were coming more into favor in 
England than they have formerly been. He thought the 
short horn Durhams notso good as some for milk. He 
spoke of the Oakes cow of Danvers which had given milk 
enough for 19 lbs. of butter in a week, and had for several 
weeks in succession given enough for 16 lbs. 

Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, gave us quite an interest- 
ing and amusing account of his select stock which he 
names the Cream Pot breed.—He said that in 18129, ad- 
miring many points in the short horn Durham breed, he 
thought he could find some of our natives which would 
produce a profitable cross—he examined the best native 
stock in several parts of the country—at length he found 
acow, from Groton, which suited him—she was con- 
sidered a native and had the marks of the Devons—she 
had a calf by the noted imported bull Celebs—from these 
two animals he traces his stock of fifty head. 

‘Col. Jaques has been casting off all the individuals 
which did hot suit him, and by retaining those only which 
did, he says he is now able “to breed to order.” He has 
truly some fine stock and he produced some of the cream 
which was gathered the day before and he churned it to 
butter in one minute in a bowl in presence of the whole 
assembly. The cream was very thick and there seemed 
to be no buttermilk of any consequence to be separated 
from the butter. Col. J. savs one hundred pounds of 
cream will produce ninety-five pounds of butter. The 
Colonel has undoubtedly got on the right track, and hay- 
ing pursued it for many years and kept his favorites from 
intermixture with spurions cattle through several genera- 
tions, he can now with great certainty foretell the qualities 
of their progeny. 

The Colonel spoke of the different kinds of sheep 
which have been imported—he has no good opinion of the 
Saxons—thinks the Merinos best for wool and the South 
Downs better for mutton. In regard to horses he thought 
the progeny from the cross of the race-horse and the 
Normandy breed a happy one and that our most servicea- 
ble animals are of that cast—they unite swiftness with 
strength and docility—the Morgan horse he considers 
the most perfect sample of this breed. He said peo- 
ple had much improved their breeds of swine of late, and 
that this could be done with much ease and in a’ short 
time compared with improvements in neat stock. 

Col. Jaques spoke partienlarly in favor of the Ayrshire 





pany preferred them to both. Although I have no hope 


breed of cattle which Mr. Cushing of Watertown has in- 
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troduced on his farm. He said Mr. Cushing had impor- 
ted and given away a large number of these animals to 
different societies for the benevolent purpose of improving 
the stock of the country. 

Mr. Putnam of Danvers said he had this week seen in 
Southboro’ acow of the Cream Pot breed which would 
yield 15} pounds of butter per week—the color of this 
cow did not suit Colonel Jaques, and he therefore sol: 
her off. 

Mr. Shaldon, of Wilmington, is well acquainted with 
stock, and he knows how catile should be trained. He 
said, very truly, we never need to use the whip in case 
our caitle were propeily broke in. In the ox he liked a 
long, lean face—eyes sharp but pleasant—a full bosom— 
straight legs—toes straight forward, wide, short fooi—a 
straight back, not rising, and ribs bowing out so wide that 
when he could pass through a passage he need not strike 
his hips. 

Mr. Sheldon was for breaking horned cattle and horses 
when they were quite young—said there was not one 
horse ina hundred that would not draw before oxen 
when properly broken—said when acolt was first put to 
the draft he should be led ¢owards his stable and not from 
it. 





Topacco anv Frour.—In “Lyford’s Price Current,” 
have recenly been published some very valuable statisti- 
cal tables showing the amount of flour inspected in Bal- 
timore for every quarter for the last forty-two yeurs ! 
and a view of tie MaryLanp Tosacco TRrapeE, compri- 
sing all the shipments of Maryland and Ohio Tovacco 
from Baltimore and the District of Columbia, the stocks 
remaining in the warehouses in the United States, and in 
first hands in Europe. These tobacco statistics begin 
with 1825, and come down to the present time. 

In the table, says Mr. Lyford, we find that 377,727 
hogsheads of tobacco of the growth of Maryland have 
been inspected in Baltimore from the year 1825 to 1-40, 
inclusive. Mr. L. values the total aggregate within the 
fifteen years, at from 18 to $37,000,000! or between one 
and two to over two millions of dollars a year. The 
number of hogsheads exported to Europe last year, ex- 
ceeded the export of the previous year by nearly 40,000, 
and as large as the stocks on hand appear at the close, yet 
the average in Europe was less by upwards of 13,000 
hogsheads than fur ten preceding years. 

We must here so far indulge our own feelings as 
once more to call attention to a journal and its editor 
which, considering the inuustry, the ability ard the use- 
fulness of the one and the other, we doubt if there be in 
the Union a man and his labors, so poorly rewarded by 
those whose interests are so well served. To us, it is 
wonderful how a single purveyor can collect so much va- 
riety of information, connected with every variety of 
pursuit, which makes up the aggregate business of a large 
city; and we are no less surprised how any Merchant or 
Dealer in goods, manufactures, stocks, money, &c., hav- 
ing once had a view of its contents, can do without Ly- 
ford’s P.ice Current and Commercial Journal. But the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 
—Some men seem born toa life of ill-requited labor; 
while others thrive by their wits, and with very little wit 
“at that.” Quisque suos palimur manes. 





pC We have received a communication from Col. James 
Hamilton, of New York, relative to his Sawing Mill—one 
from Jno. S. Selby, Esq. of Anne Arundel, Md.—another 
from Maj. Jones, of Annapolis, both on the subject of Page’s 
Sawing Mill—one from “A. H. T.” of Baltimore Co. relative 
to Golsborough'’s Husking and Shelling Machine—and.a-se- 
cond No. from “ E.” of the Eastern Shore—all. of which will 
be published in our next. 





PoupretTe.—The subscribers, residing in the State of 
N. Jersey, have used the Poudrette on the Spring Crops in 


this year, (1840.)' ' Wefind it a valuable manure, superior 


to any other kind that we have ever used, and consider- 
ing the facility of its transportation to the field—the small 
quantity required in the application to the crops—the 





quickness of its operation on vegetable matter, and the 
ease with which it can be applied,—all tend to recommend 
its use to the farmer and gardeuer us the ch apest and best 
manure, and we recommend itaccordingly. 

Those of us who have applied it to corn and potatoes, 
think that it ripens those vegetables quicker than any other 
manure by several weeks. 

Dated New Jersey, 1840. 

Jacob D. Van Winkle, John J. Newkirk, John Tise. 
Daniel Van Riper, George Demoth, Henry Drayton, Jo- 
siah Hornblower, M. D., P. F. Welch. George Tise, Wil- 
liam Wood, John Durgee, George Newkirk, Garret New- 
kirk, Daniel Vreeland, Corns. Van Winkle, G. C. Van 
Riper. 

The price to those who buy Poudrette is 40 cents a 
bushel. One cent’s worth, that is 20 gills, will manure 
20 hills of corn, and the like quantity 15 hills of potatoes. 





§FWe notice a long article on Gardening in the Balti- 
more American Farmer, from our humble pen, credited to 
the “Southern Cabinet.” We presume this erroneous 
credit was not intended on the partof Mr.Skinner. The 
article has travelled all over the country without a credit, 
till some one has attached the Southern Cabinet to it, and 
let it go farther at that —Maine Cultivator. 

[The article to which allusion is made above, was copied, 
as well as we remember, from the journal to which 
the credit was given, and was deemed original therein.] 





Tue Cuinese Tree Corn.—Having several commu- 
nications on the culture of the Chinese Tree Corn, we 
have thought best to condense them as much as possible, 
and arrange them all under ene head.—A/bany Cul. 

Mr. Henry Van Kleeck of Cuddebackville, Orange 
county, N. Y., says: “I send you twoears of what I have 
cultivated for China tree corn, wishing to know if this is 
like that which has generally been sold under that name. 
From the plat of ground mentioned in my communication, 
(p. 196, vol. 7,) being a seantacre, I had 120 bushels of 
ears ; and from two separate bushels of ears, shelled at 
different times, | had each time more than 20 quarts when 
shelled. This you will perceive would be atthe rate of 
75 bushels of shelled corn from the acre. In the whole, 
there was not one bushel that was not perfectly sonnd 
and fitfor seed. When it is considered that much of this 
was injured by the presence of a number of old apple 
trees—that three-fourths of it had no manure for many 
years, except one plastering in the year 1836, and that a 
part of that on which the manure was put was very sandy 
and consequently much injured by the drouth, I think 
we ought to be pretty well satisfied of its extraordinary 
productiveness, and the more so as it yielded twice as 
much per acre, as four or five acres of another kind in the 
same field where the land was equally good—although 
part of its extra yield may be ascribed to better cultivation, 
the other being cultivated on shares.” &3The ears of 
corn sent us with the above, are the same as the Chinese 
tree corn sold by Mr. Thorburn, of this city. 

Mr. J. W. Poinier, of Morristown, N. J., says: “I plan- 
ted six acres of the tree corn, and obtained nearly 500 
bushels of corn, in the ear, or about 90 bushels to the 
acre. Jt was planted on sod ground, plowed in the spring, 
and manured with poudrette, about one gill to the hill. I 
dropped the corn on the top of the manure. In the same 
field, { raised from 2} acres of White Flint, 250 bushels, 
and a very superior corn to the Chinese. I made a large 
experiment with the tree corn for the express purpose of 
testing it with my other corn, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that no more of it will grow on my farm.” 

“T. A.” of Flushing, L. I. says “I will briefly state the 
yield ofmy crop of this year. From apiece of ground 
containing about 2} acres, we gathered 280 bushels of 
ears, which is at the rate of 112 bushels to the acre; it is 
generally allowed that two bushels of ears will yield one 
bushel of shelled corn ; the Chinese will yield two quarts 
over the'bushel. Jt is a 12 rowed indented corn, weigh- 
ing 56 pounds per bushel. There is generally two ears 
on a stalk, sometimes three, and there has been four found 
on a stalk, although the last mentioned number is more 
rare. We have raised the above corn for several years, 
and I think itis more profitable than any other. 1 have 
no doubt there has been other varieties of corn sold for 
the Chinese, which having failed in answering the expec- 
tations of those that have cultivated them, it has led many 
intelligent farmers to believe that the Chinese corn is all a 
humbug, which is indeed far from it.” 





Cure ror Spavin in Hoxses.—Mr. Editor—Having 
for several years practiced more or less as a farrier, and 
wishing to benefit the public by what J have learned, [ 
send you the following recipes for the cure of spavin in 
horses: for the efficacy of which, not only myself but 
many of my townsmen can vouch. 

‘Take a strong mixture of copperas and vinegar, with 
which rub the part affected, keeping the horse dry and 
stirring him only enough for exercise. 

Again.—Take about a pailful of urine into which throw 
a quantity (the more the better) of old rusty iren; put 
the vessel near a fire, and let it stand three-or four days, 
stirring it occasionally, when it will be fit for use. Ap- 
ply this mixture twice a day—and in all cases it will soon 
eflect a radical cure, or at least prove highly beneficial. 

Yours, &c., Wm. Hartwe rt. 

Hillsborough, N. H. Jan. 25, 1841.—N. E. Farmer. 





Ratsinc Catves.—As various methods are recommend- 
ed for raising calves, permit me to recommend the mode 
that I have found most successful. 

Take the calves off when two or three days old, or 
when the skin is dry; learn them to drink; which they 
will readily do at that age; feed them with new milk a- 
bout a fortnight, then with skimmed milk, in which a little 
meal has been boiled; by degrees water may be added, 
and the meal increased to a pinta day ; give them a hand- 
ful of rowen or clover hay once ortwice a day. Follow 
this method until July, when a good pasture and a plenty 
of water will be all that they will require—N. E. Farm- 
er. J. G. 





Cure ror Bioatep Cattie.—In the month of August 
last, I discovered that a yearling of mine was very much 
bloated, groaning at every breath. After cutting off the 
end of her tail, | boiled a strong dose of thoroughwort 
with a litle tansey, poured it down as soon as it was cool 
enough, and on application of the first bottle, it started 
the wind. J gave the second, then turned the animal into 
the yard, and drove it about a few moments, when the 
bloat disappeared and the groaning subsided. 

New-Haven, Vi. 12 mo. 1840.— Aid. Cul. A. M. 





To Cure Porsonep Lamrs.—I send you a recipe to 
cure lambs when poisoned with Withey, so called here. 
It grows on low lands, about one foot high, and is green 
the year round. To half a pound of black tea, put one 
quart of water, boil it until you get the strength of the tea, 
sweeten with molasses, and give two table spoonfuls at a 
time. One dose is in most cases sufficient. 

Great Falls, N. H., Dec. 1840.—ib. Isaac Cuanpcer. 





Cuoxinc—ImportanT TO Farmers.—The following 
method of relieving neat cattle when choked by a turnip 
or potato,has been tried and found successful in every in- 
stance: Pour into the throat of the animal from a junk 
bottle, a pint or so of lamp orany kind of oil, at the same 
time rubbing the throat briskly with the hand. Immediate 
relief will follow. 





Writing on the Green Lawn in living Letters—Bone 
dust possesses highly nutritious qualities for rows of beans, 
peas, and of grass, wheat, barley, &c., owing to its quality 
for absorbing humidity, and its calcareous character. Some 
of the lawns on estates in Yorkshire, have the names of 
their owners written on them in a growth of most Juxu- 
riant grass, which is effected by drilling bone dust into the’ 
tracks of the letters. 





MatTerRNat AsFrection.—There is no sentiment, feel- 
ing, passion, or attachment, so deep, all-pervading, power- 
ful and holy, as maternal affection. It is a divine endow- 
ment, the incarnation of the spirit of an Archangel of om- 
nipotent benificence, love and mercy. Neither time, dis- 
tance, or poverty, can alienate it,—nor ingratitude, error, 
or crime extinguish, cool or abate its glowing energy. It 
comes into existence with the first impulse of infant life, 
and is perpetual, all enduring and-eternal ; for when death 
consigns the ever anxious, fond -and constant watching 
mother to the tomb, that sacred passion lives immortal 
in the soul, and ascends with it to the throne of the livin 
God, and in his august presence, gives ardour to the fer- 
vent aspirations of the heavenly parent, for the foregive- 
ness, happiness, and the present and eternal bliss. of the 
darling child. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

Next to the importance of cultivating culinary vegeta- 
bles, is that of cultivating fruits. Most fruits, when well 
matured, are nutritive, and pleasant to the palate. No 
doubt we can better dispense with fruits, than with certain 
culinary vegetables; and the lower classes are obliged to 
be contented with few, or with the kinds more common, 
and such as are easily obtained. But the wealthy are 
often at greater expense and treuble in procuring fruits, 
than in procuring kitchen esculents, and more cheerfully 
bestow such expense. ; 

The charms of a handsome desert are great; and pains 
have been taken to procure fruits from all parts of the 
world, to furnish, and set it the better out. The pleasure 
is greatly increased by the idea, and it is often with delight 
the guests are told, that “these are the productions of 
my own garden.” In short, the anxiety attendant on the 
cultivation of exotic fruits, in a climate so variable and 

recarious, can only be recompensed by such pleasure. 

Chose who have no garden, partake of the fruits of anoth- 

er, perhaps with indifference; but he who has a garden, 
and much fruit at stake, can never be indifferent to it. He 
must, in some measure, live in fear, hope, and pleasure, 
as the year is bad, favourable, or bountiful. 

By much the heaviest part of the expense incurred, in 
the laying out of a modern garden, goes to the account of 
obtaining fruits; for which walls, rails, and various forc- 
ing-houses are reared, in order that they may be had in 
the greater perfection, and at untimely seasons. The 
productions ofall countries and climates are concentrated, 
and exhibited in high perfection, perhaps within the com- 
pass of a single acre. On the table ofa British Peer, or 
other gentleman of ample fortune, in the months of Au- 
gust and September, a greater variety of fruit may be seen, 
than is to be met with on any other table in the world. 
From the humble strawberry, to the luscious pine-apple, 
the finest fruits of x1] quarters of the earth may here be found. 

But the cultivation of exotic fruits is not confined to the 
gardens of the great, or the extensive landproprietor. The 
merchant, the farmer, and even the mechanic, generally 
have their walled gardens, and often hot-houses for this 
purpose ;—a striking proof of the wealth of the country 
in the first place, and, in the next place, of the anxiety of 
all who can afford it, to obtain fruit. Indeed, the cottag- 
er makes all the exertions he can, to obtain fruit of one 
kind or other, by planting a tree against his hut, or a bush 
or two in the corner or his cabbage-garden. 

The cultivation of fruit has occupied the attention of 
the people in all ages, and in all countries ; and in many 
parts of the world, it constitutes the chief employment of 
the inhabitants. The vineyard and the wine-press, the 
garden of figs and olives, and the orange-orchard, give em- 
onan to millions, and bring wealth to thousands. 

ven in these kingdoms, the cultivation of fruits for the 
ie market, and for making cider and perry, gives em- 
ployment, and brings wealth to many. The quantity of 
these liquors drunk in some counties of England, appears 
almost incredible. I may be allowed to add, that the 
manufacturers and mechanical labourers in all our great 
towns willingly spare their odd pennies for a pound of ap- 
, ples, or of plums. Witha pint of gooseberries they please 
their children, and with a pear, perhaps, their wives. 
Fruits, in this case, may be supposed to bring peace ; in 
many cases they promote health ; certain diseases being 
cured, and many being warded off by their use. 

The cultivation of fruits, then, would appear to be no 
It engages the attention of many, in one 
way or other,—from the nurseryman who sows the pip 
and puts on the graft, to the rectifier, and the rich wine- 
merchant. It has engaged the attention of the writer for 
twenty-five years ; who now cheerfully bestows this fur- 
ther labour, in the hope of being able, in the following 
; s, to set forth methods of cultivating many kinds of 
fruits, that shall both be satisfactory anu instructive. 

Ox tue Construction or GarDEN-wAL_s, &e. 

The chief reason for rearing walls around a garden, is 
for the production of fruits. A kitchen-garden, consi:|- 
ered merely as such, may be as completely fenced and 
sheltered by hedges, as by walls ; as indeed they were, in 
times, and examples of that mode of fencing are 
to be met with. But in order to obtain the finer 
it becomes necessary to build walls, and to erect 

railings ; and the ground thus énclosed is gen- 
y pied in the production of esculents, and of 

Hence the fruit-garden is generally combined 
the kitchen and the flower-gardens ; and hence a 


E 


st 


-| mit.of it, should all run in direct lines. 





simplicity, and neatness in the construction of our walled 
gardens, unknown to former times. ‘The forcing, or ex- 
otic garden is often added to these, and the whole becomes 
a scene of great interest and resort. 

In designing and laying out a modern garden, then, a 
degree of taste, as well as of fitness or propriety, ought to 
he displayed ; the basis of which is the right placing, pro- 
portioning, and constructing of the walls. If these be 
properly set down, so as to answer the cast of the ground, 
and be raised to proper heights, according to its extent, 
the rest is easy, and follows as a matter of course. 

In this particular branch of gardening, utility and sim- 
plicity ought to go hand in hand, otherwise true taste will 
he wanting. It is not in curves, circles, and ogees, we 
shall find satisfaction. ‘The walls, if the ground will ad- 
They may be 
built level, or they may be inclined, so as to suit the gen- 
eral cast of the ground ; but the nearer to a level, the bet- 
ter they will please. The eye is distracted, and the idea 
totters, in beholding any building apparently unstable. We 
can look upon a mast placed oblique, or on a tree grow- 
ing aslant, with firmness and satisfaction, because we 
know the one is supported by ropes, and the other by 
roots; but on a wall running much off the level, we look 
with a degree of distrust, or of fear. 

It is necessary then, in the first place, to select a piece 
of ground answerable for the purpose; of good aspect; 
sheltered, or that may be sheltered; lying on a comfort. 
able substratum ; level, or falling towards the south, one 
foot in thirty, or in twenty. Ifthe north wall can be 
placed quite level, and also the south wall, on a lower 
level, and so as that the east and west walls shall fall from 
north to south, a foot in thirty, or in twenty-five; and if 
the ground be lengthened from east to west, in the pro- 
portion of three to two, the extent being two or three a- 
cres; on sucha spot may be erected a garden that will 
not fail to please. 

Next, on a spot of the above, or of similar dimensions, 
sloping so to the south, and not level from east to west, 
but sloping a few feet (perhaps one in fifty) to the east. 
In this case the opposite walls should run directly parallel 
to each other, both with respect to latitude, and to incli- 
nation; otherwise the eye will be displeased by the 
distorted appearance of the coping, when at the full height. 

Next, all as here described, and the ground sloping to 
the south, and to the west. 

And next,a dead level spot. In which case particular- 
ly, the wall should be of different heights, as will be no- 
ticed below. But 

Ground falling to the north, or much distorted, should 
he avoided ; as being very unfit for erecting walls or other 
buildings upon ; on which a complete modern garden can- 
not be furmed, without considerable difficulty, and a great 
‘additional expense. 
| In all cases, the wall should be free and open, especially 

the south, east, and west walls, that they may be covered 

| on both sides with fruit trees. They are erected at a very 
considerable expense, and why should a yard of their 
surface be Jost? They should be sheltered by distant 
plantations, if the ground be not naturally sheltered, and 
may very properly be surrounded by shrubbery or stand- 
ard fruit trees, (as will be noticed below), provided these 
do not come too near them, or shade them from the sun. 
Ifa clear border and walk, the breadth of twenty or thirty 
feet, intervene between the walls and the shrubbery, the 
trees planted against them will be sufficiently free and ex- 
posed. 

Of Wooden Walls.—Fruits may be produced in as 
high perfection on wooden walls, as on those of brick. 
They are, no doubt, less durable, especially if constructed 
in the common way, and carried to a great height, the 
posts and supports being generally unguarded from the 
effects of damp, and the winds having great power over them. 

Ihave lately constructed several ranges of wooden walls, 
extending to many hundred lineal feet, in a manner, I be- 
lieve, entirely new. They are not perpendicular, but re- 
cline considerably towards the north, presenting a surface 
at a better angle with the sun than if they were upright. 
They are placed on sloping ground, and range in five 
ranges or lines due east and west, at the distance of seven 
yards from each other, the southmost being five feet high, 
and the northmost seven, forming a king of amphitheatre, 
that has a very pleasing effect. They are composed of 
imbricated boarding, and are laid over with pitch, to give 
them durability. The supports are set on (not set in) 
blocks of stone, which are sunk in the earth, and firmly laid 
on solid foundations three feet deep, under the ground level. 








On these walls are planted the best of fruits, the aspects 
being all south. The trees of course are trained horizon« 
tally, in the manner of espaliers, and promise exceedingly 
well. Jt is thought that the flavor of the fruit will be very 
much enhanced by the influence of the sun, on account of 
the sloping position of the walls, and their being black. 
a north sides are covered with currants, to come in 
ate. 

Of Espaliers.—Espaliers, if well managed, are both 
ornamental and useful in the garden, affording a deal of 
fruit, yet taking up litle room. The railing ought to be 
plain and neat, four or five feet high, and the upright spars 
to which the trees are trained, nine inches apart. The 
pots should be set in blocks of stone, and should be run 
in with pitch, or, which is a better way, set on blocks of 
stone, in an iron hoze batted into the stone. ‘These blocks, 
in eitheir case, should be sunk under the surface of the 


‘ground. 


The proper situation for an espalier-rail is in the bor- 
der, by the principal walks, and at three or four feet dis- 
tant from the walk. They may be placed on each side 
of the cross walks, if the garden be not very small ; but in 
that case, they would both confine and overshadow the 
kitchen crops too much. 

Some think dwarf standards or buzelars have a better 
effect than espaliers. This isa mere matter of taste; but 
if equally well managed, they are equally useful. ‘They 
ought to be kept within due bounds, however, and should 
not be suffered to rise too high, nor spread too widely. 
Generally speaking, the apples and pears for this purpose 
should be dwarfed, that is, the apples should be grafted on 
paradise stocks, and the pears on quince stocks, as will 
be further noticed. 





Gizzarp Pesstes—The real use of poultry swallow- 
ing pebbles so often along with their harder kinds of food 
is one of the most curious subjects in natural history. 
That they should have to resort ‘to artificial means, ap- 
parently more likely to hinder than to help them in grind- 
ing their food, is, at the first view, almost incredible. ‘The 
gizzard is their mill stones, and what they can want with 
pebbles and gravel is a complete puzzle to philosophers. 
However, the poultry tribe wont thrive on hard corn 
without. They get fat in pens, because they have their 
food ready ground. 

“On opening the gizzard of a bird,” says, Roget,,in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, “it is constantly found to containa 
certain quantity of small pebbles, which must have been 
swallowed by the animal. The most natural reason that 
can be assigned for the presence of those stones is, that 
they aid the gizzard in triurating the contained food, and 
that they in fact supplied the office of teeth in that opera- 
tion. Both Fordyce and Hunter concur in establishing 
the truth of the common opinion, that, in all birds pos- 
sessing gizzards, the presence of the stone is essential to 
perfect digestion. A greater or less number of them is 
contained in every gizzard, when the bird has been able 
to meet with the requisite supply, and they are never 
swallowed but along with the food. Several hundred 
were found in the gizzard of a turkey, and two thousand 
in that of a goose ; so great an accumulation could never 
have been the result of mere accident. If the alledged 
mistake could ever occur, we should expect it to take 
place to the greatest extent in those birds which are starv- 
ing for want of food; but this is far from being the case. 
It is found that even chickens, which have been hatched 
by artificial heat, and which could never have been in- 
structed by the parent, are yet guided by a natural instinct 
in the choice of the proper materials for food, and for as- 
sisting its digestion; and if a mixture of a large quantity 
of stones with a small proportion of grain be set before 
them, they will, at once, pick out the grain, and swallow 
along with it only the proper proportion of stones. The 
best proof of the utility of these substances may be derived 
from the experiments of Spalianzani, who ascertained that 
grain is not digested in the stomachs of birds, when it is 
protected from the effects of trituration. 

“Thus, the gizzard may, as Hunter remarks, be regarded 
as a pair of jaws whose teeth are taken in, occasionally, 
to assist in this internal mastification. The lower part of 
the gizzard consists of a thin muscular bag, of which the 
office is, to digest the fuod which has just been triturated. 

“Stones, taken into the stomachs of birds, are seldom 
known to pass with the feces, but being ground down and 
separated by the powerful action of the gizzard, and mixed 
with the food, and, no doubt, contribute essentially, to 





the health of the animal.” 
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BEDFORD AND BYFIELD BARROW. 


We noticed in our paper of the 6th Jan. last, that 


we had seen a hog of the above breed in this city, of 


most extraordinary dimensions, and we have had the above excellent portrait of him engraved by Horton for the 
“ Farmer.”—He was bred by Mr. A. Forsyth, of this city, and raised by Mr. Geo. Shutter, victualler, who has been 
induced to dispose of him since our visit at that time, for $200, and he has been removed to Washington city, 
there to be exhibited till after the 4th of March, when gentlemen from all quarters of the country will be present, 
to examine him, and judge if they can, in the way of hog-flesh, produce any thing in his line, which can be con- 
sidered as a touch to this Baltimore specimen. This barrow is about two years old; is 8 feet in length from root 
of tail to end of nose; 8 feet in girth round the shoulders, and weighed prior to leaving for Washington 1205 lbs. 








Destroy Lice on Animals.—It is very probable that a- 
bout this time some farmers who winter their cattle on 
straw, and trust for shelter to the leeward side of a fence, 
will find some of their cattle falling away, particularly the 
young ones, and it may be well toexamine them, to see 
whether there are not lice about them. If any are found, 
take some mercurial ointment, or unguentum, and parting 
the hair around the neck, apply the ointment to the skin, 
so as to completely encircle it with a strip of the applica- 
tion. Some prefer filling a string with the ointment, and 
tying this around the neck closely. In using such mer- 
curial preparations, they should never be applied in places 
where cattle can reach them with their own tongues, or 
be liable to be licked off by others. 


“-- Qotleetionof Cions for Grafling—Grafis or cions 


may be cut the latter part of this month, and preserved un- 
til wanted for setting. Where circumstances admit, it is 
better to omit cutting the grafts until March, as the later 
they can remainjwithout the circulation of the sap coming 
in them, the more likely they will be to succeed when 
set; still, as the winter offers great facilities for transmit- 
ting them uninjured, from one part of the country to a- 
nother, itshould be improved, only using great care to 
prevent the cions from becoming dry before they are wan- 
ted. There is more attention paid to the propagation of 
good fruit than there used to be; but much less now, than 
there should be where the difference in the profit as well 
as pleasure, in growing good apples over poor ones is 
taken into consideration.— Albany Cultivator. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cotton.—There has been very little done this week. The 
only sale we hear of is a small lot of Georgia at 114 cts. 

Flax Seed.—We quote the wagon price atgl. The store 
price has advanced and the article is now held at $1,25. Of- 
fers of $1,22 have been made and refused by holders. ; 

Timothy Seed.—There is but little in market and there is 
some inquiry for the article. We quote the store price at $3 
for prime. 

Indigo.—Sales of Caracas F. at $1,30 per Ib. 

Molasses.—Sales to a moderate extentof New Orleans at 
26 cis. for hhds. and 28 cts. for bbls. ; 

Sugars.—There was no auction sales this week, and we 
are not advised of any transactions by private contract. Hol- 
ders of New Orleans ask $6,50 a $8,50. 

Tobacco.—We are advised of small sales of Maryland at 
formes prices, which we continue. The stock at present is 
so light that purchasers do not enter the market. Supplies, 
however, will no doubt come in shortly, when a brisk busi- 
ness may be expected. We quote nominally inferior and 
common $4 a $5,50: middling to good $5,50a$7,50; good ¢8a 
$8,50; and fine $9a 13. We hear of nothing doing in Ohio, 
and continue former quotations, viz. inferiwr and common at 
$4a$4.50; middling $5; good $5,50a$6,50; fine red and wrap- 
pery $8a$12; prime yellow at $7,50ag10, and extra wrappery 
$15ag17. The inspections of the week comprise 8 hhds. 





Maryland ; 11 hhds. Ohio ; and 3 hhds. Kentucky—total 22 
hhds. 

Cattle.—At the drovers’ yards this morning 300 head of 
Beef cattle were offered, and sales were pretty freely made at 
an advance on last week's prices. We quote the range of 
prices paid to-day at $6,75 to 8 per cwt. fur good to strictly 
prime quality, A few head were taken by speculatiors to go 
to the District of Columbia. Live Hogs are in full supply, 
and we quote them dull to-day at $5.50 to $5.75. 

Flour.—Some limited sales of Howard st. Flour of good 
common brands were made from stores on Saturday and this 
morning at $4,374. Holders are generally asking $4,44, but 
without finding purchasers, so far as we are advised, above 
$4,274. The receipt price is unsettled. We hear of nothing 
of consequence doing in City Mills Flour. The little on 
hand is held at $4,624 for standard, and $4,873 for extra. 

Grain.—The market is bare of supplies except the small 
lots that come in by wagons, which bring 90e for prime. No 
salesof Rye. A sale of Virginia Corn, the only cargo afloat 
for some days, was made to day at 44c for white, and 45c for 
yellow. A cargo of Oats was sold to-day at 3lc.—Sales of 
several hundred bu. strictly prime Cloverseed at 5,124 per bu. 

Provisions.—We have heard of no sales of either barrel 
meats or Bacon to-day worth naming and we repeat our last 
quotations with the remark that the market is very dull for 
allarticles under this head.—Mess Pork is held at $15; Mess 
Beef at $12,50; No. 1 at $10,50, and Prime at $8,50 to $9. 
We quote Western.assorted Bacon at 74c; Sides at 74 cts.; 
Hams aj 9to 10c; Frederick Co. assorted at 7#a8c; Balti- 
more cured Hams at 10allc, and Sides at 8tc. Western 
Lard No. 1 in kegs is held at 8c at which price last sales 
were made.—Butter there is nothing doing. Western is held 
aty/a84c; Glades No. 2 at 14al8c, and No. 3 at 8 to 12cts. 
There is no No. | in market. 





At Mobile, Feb. 13.—Cotton—Since our last review of 
the 6th inst. a heavy business has been transacted. Sales are 
computed from 19,000 to 20,000 bales at an advance of 4c on 
fully fair, and 4c on middling fair from our last quutations. 
Liverpool classification.—Good and fine 12a124; good fair 
I}4all2; fair llall4; middling 104a10%; ordinary 10a104. 
A fair business has been done in Flour during the past week; 
stock not very heavy. We quote $5,124a5,25 per bbl. for 
Western, sales have been made at the latter price. 

At Augusta, Feb. 18.—Cotton.—The demand for this arti- 
cle, fell off considerably,on the day succeeding the date of 
our last review of the market, owing to the news of the sus- 
pension of the banks in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the 
fear entertained by dealers that money affairs with us would 
also become unsetiled. In this state the market remained 
until Tuesday morning last, the few sales which had heen 
made showing a decline generally of 4c. and is some instan- 
ces the concession made by sellers was equal to 3-8c. per |b., 
on qualities below fair. Since Tuesday morning, however, 
the demund has been fair, and the market closes with a de- 
cline generally of 4c. per lb. on our quotations of last week. 
Our receipts have been exceedingly light this week, and the 
stock is gradually diminishing.—Liverpool Classification — 
Ordinary to Middling $9%a104; Middling Fair $104, Fair 103 
Good Fair (very scarce) 11. 

At Richmond, on Friday, Flour from stores was quoted 





at $4 5-8. The canal being frozen up, there were no arrivals 
of Flour. Wheat 105 for red, 110 cts. for white, but litle 
offering. Corn 4510 47 ets. per bushel and in demand. 
Oats, last sales 30cts. per bushel—none ia market, could find 
ready sale, Clover Seed retail $6, wholesale $5,50 per bushel. 
Receipts this week of Tobacco not so great, say from 40 to 
50 hbds, inspecting daily. No change from last week's 
prices except common to middling qualities are a shade lower, 
Last week’s quotations, $84a103; general sales of leaf $64a7}. 
Whiskey in hhds. 24 ets. per gal.; in bbls. 254a26; stock large. 

At Petersburg, on Friday, Couon was QYal04 ects. The 
Intelligencer says:—For the last two weeks adecline in ‘To- 
hacco has heen slow and regular, and from the feeling mani- 
fested at public sales, a further decline may be expected, ‘Lhe 
sales averaze about 250 bhds. per week. We quote as in 
quality: Lugs, $4 10 5,50, and Leaf $5 to &. 

Pa Fredericksburg, (Va.) on Friday Flour was $4,35a4,- 

Atthe Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, there 
were 390 Beef Cate, 920 Sheep, and&0 Swine. $0 Beef 
Cattle unsold. A few extra sold for $6,25a6,50; first quality 
$5,75a6; second quality $5a5,50. third quality $4,25a4,75. 

Philadelphia, Feb.20.—Cotton.—The favorable advices 
from England have caused an advance in the article {ally 
equal to one half cent per lb, with very light stocks in market; 
sales of Mississippi at 12c. per Ib. and 50 bales Alabama ata 
price not made public. Cleared,40 bales. Flour and Meal. 
—Flovur hasdeclined. Early in ihe week a sale was made 
of 6000 bbls of Flour, for the Liverpool market, at $4,564, 
which is about the rate to-day. Sales of 550 bbls. Brandy- 
wine Corn Meal, at $2,75 per bbl. doin hds $12,50. Penn- 
sylvania Corn Meal in bbls. $2,50. Rye is scarce, and in 
demand at$3. Cleared, 1850 bbls Flour, 42 hhds, and 1838 
bbls Corn Meal, and 500 bbls Rye Flour. Grain.—Contin- 
ves dull, with light receipts. Sales from store ot 900 bushels 
Southern Wheat, at 90c; 900 bushels Southern Rye at !0c. 
White Beans $1,30. Corn—no change. Cleared, 2400 
bushels Corn. Molasses.—The sales this weex embraced 
about 400 hhds New Orleans and Trinidad Cuba at 25a26e. 
There is a hetter feeling towards this article, withsome en- 
quiries from the eastward. Naval Stores, of all kinds dull— 
North County Turpentine, old, $2,40 per bbl; Tarat $2. We 
have no important change to notice; Spirits Turpentine is 
scarce. Provisions.—The market is quiet. Late advices 
from New Orleans and Cincinnati show an improvement, 
but prices here are steady at $13 for Mess Pork, and for prime 
$10al1. Lard continues at our quotations of last week, 7a74e 
per lb. Other articles nochange. Rice.—Is selling at $3.50 
per 100 Ibs. Cleared, 77 casks. Seeds.—Cloverseed © has 
improved since last week, and isin demand for the New 
York market at $4,874945 per bushel. Flaxseed has advanc- 
ed to $1,35 per bushel. Tobacco.—Sales of Kentneky, for 
export, chiefly from second hanps, at full pribes. Cleared for 
Gibraltar 134hhds. Wool.—Moderate sales continue to be 
made by the dealers to manufacturers, at previous prices for 
foreign and domestic. 

Ai Alexandria, on Saturday, flour remained at $42 from 
wagons, 

New York, Feb. 20.—Cotton—Sales during the week of 
of 3000 bales; Upland 94a114, Mobile at 10a124; N. Orleans 
at 10al2. Flour and Grain. The market is dull without 
change in prices. Sales of 1000 bbls Ohio do at €4,75. 42500 
Georgetown do at 5; 1200 bu. Southern Corn at 48c and 600 
Jersey at 46, both weight, cash. Hemp—Manilla is in de- 
mand at $130. Molasses—350 hhds. New Orleans at 27c. 
Naval Stores—500 bris Nurih County Turpentine sold at 
$2.624c cash. Provisions—Beef and Pork are dul}. Lard is 
in better request at 7c for Ohio. Rice—Sales at $3,574a3,50 
cash. Seeds—Clover is dull at 8a84, ‘Timothy is scarce and 
advancing. Sugars—Sales of New Orleans at 7c; new crop 
Porto Rico at 9c; brown Havana at74a7%. Tobacco—Ken- 
tucky is less active; Cuba and St. Domingo are dull. Wool 
is still dull. 

New Orleans, Feb. 13th, 1841.—We perceive no general 
change in the markets. Some articles have met with a slight 
advance, whilethe prices of none, as far as we can learn 
have fallenofl. ‘The upper riversare all in excellent navF 
gable condition, The Mississippi is very high, being within 
about four feet of the highest stage during the Jast season, 
when so much fear was entertained of an overflow. Cotton 
—We have had a very spirited demand for this article, at an 
advance of 4c. per |b. on all qualities, since ovr review of 
Wednesday morning last, on which day the northern mail 
brought us a few days later accounts from Liverpool and 
London, via New York, in which we find an over land mail, 
had just arrived trom India, giving the important accounts of 
a settlement of the difficulties between Great Britan and China. 
We have already anticipated any advance that may take place 
witbout checking consumption. Our .saleson Wednesday 
last were 6.500 bales; Tuesday 7,000; and yesterday, from 
the small stock on show, only 3,000 bales. Corrected quo- 
tations are below: Liverpool Classifications.—Ordinary, 
82a9¢ cts. Middling, 94993; Middling Fair, 103; Fully Mid- 
dling Fair 104; Fair 10%, Fully Fair, 11; Good Fair, 114; 
Good and Fine 124, Fancy Crops, 132; Average Lists, 91a 
104. Sugar—The advance noticed on Mi mpectci: o-wie the 
transactions of the last three days, been fully susta 
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DURHAM CATTLE, AT PUBLIC SALE. 


Will be sold at public sale, on Tuesday, the 11th of May next, 
2841, at 11 o'cl’k in the forenoon, on the Glenfield Farm, about 64 
miles from the city of Philadelphia, and avout 12 miles from the 
borough of Frankford, 

The entire stock of C. J. Wolbert, comprising about 50 head of 
horned Cattle, a few of which are a «ross between the Devon and 
Durham—tne residue thorough bred Durhams, either imported or 
derived directly from imported Stock—about 20 of the latter very 
fine young Bulls and Heifers. 

Amongst the Bulls will be found the splendid and unrivalled im 
ported Colostra, winner of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society's 
silver medal. Must of the young Stock have been sired by Colostra, 
their Dams all imported. 

Amongst the Cows will be found the celebrated Butter Cow, 
Flora, formerly the property of the Honourable C. A. Barnitz, of 
York county, Peon. Flora has yielded 20 pounds of butter in one 
week : her cream possesses the singular property of being turned into 
butter in 10 seconds by simply placing it in a bowl and stirring with 


a spoon. 
i BERKSIIIRES. 


Also, at the same time, several litters, (from two to four months 
old) Berkshire Pigs, as well as their dams. The pigs were sirea by 
Ben, iinported per Monongahela, Capiam Miercken, from Liver- 

I:and Prince Albert, imported by Col. Williams, of Long Island, 

ew York. Frince Albert won the highest prize, (a Silver Cup) 

at the National American lustitute, and is believed to be the only 
pure White Berkshire in this country. 

Cataloyeus 19 days previous to sale. 

N 6—Gentlemen at a distance who may feel inclined to attend 
this sale, are hereby most positively assured, (the proprietor having 
sold nis farm,) that the sile will be without limitation or reserve, 
and that none of the cattle will be sold previous to the day herein 
announced for public sale. Terms Cash. j 

Cc. J. WOLBERT & CO. Axsctioneers. 
Philade!phia, Feb. 18—24 $3 
FRESH GARDEN AND FIELD SEED, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 
Grant-street, near Pratt, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle’s 
Grocery Store, 

Who has received, and expects daily, his usual supply for spring 
sales; consisting of the most usetul varieties of GARDEN SEED, 
raised and selected with the greatest care, by the most celebrated 
Svedemen in this country—in part as follows, viz: 

Cabbage, early and late, Beans, early and late, bunch and 
Carrot, all kinds for table and pole, 
cattle, Ruta baga Turnip, 
Cucumber, early and late, Early and ‘Late Table do. 
Beet, Early Bloud rena for Parsuip and Union, 

** Long Blood, late, § table Lettuce, Karly and Late, 

White Silicion, * Peas, Early and Late Marrowfat, 

© Yellow Fr'h Sugar, fur Squash, Early and Late, 

“ Mangel Wurtzel, § stock “Valparaiso, 











Brocoli, Borecole and Kale, Egg Plant, Rhubarb, Salad, Cauli- 
flower, Canteleupe, Water Melon «nd Pumpkin Seed. 

BIKD SEED, viz: Hemp, Canary, Rape and Millet. 

BOOKS—Treating on the Rearing of Stock and Cultivation of 


Soil. 

GARDEEN TOOLS—Spades, Hoes, Rakes, Trowels, Hay and 
Manure Forks, Briar Hooks. Bramble Scythes, Picks, Mattocks, 
Grabbing, Weed and Hilling tloes, &e &c. 

FIELD SEED—Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds, or Red Top: 
Lucerne and White Clover; Spring Barley, Spring Rye; Cow 
Peas for soiling; Field Beans, Potato Oats; English Lawn and 
Kentucky Blue Grass. 

On al! orders to sell again, a liberal discount will be given.— 
Garden Seed put up in small papers, for retailing, when required. 
Orders by inail, with cash enclosed, or satisfactory references io 
town, will meet with ready attention. 

THOMAS DENNY, Grant or Ellicott street, 
fe 24 6t A 2aw 6t if Baltimore. 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS 

The subscriber will receive orders for his spring litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred frum stuck selected of C..N. Bement & Jolin 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
for Irish Grazier or improved Ulster) Pigs bred from the celebrated 
stock of Mr. Murdock of Ireland. Also for crosses of Berkshire & 
Jrish Grazier and the Black & white,Berkshire. Price, same as at 
Albahy for pure Berkshire & above crosses, $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers 25 pe: pair, with the addition of $)§fur Cage, deliverable 
in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. ; 

Address, post paid, JOHN F. E. STANLEY, 
f 24 Haltimore Md. 


POTATO AND MOUNTAIN SEED OATS. 
The subscriber offers for sale each of these varieties of Oats, at 
1 per bushel—Also, the celebrated GENESEE RASPBERRY 
LANTS, $2 per dozen, or $!2per 100. f 10 S. SANDS. 
Also 40 bushels KUTA BAGA, deliverable in any part of the 
city at 25 cts. per bushel. 


BREEDING SOWS. 

The subscriber wil! have for sale in a few weeks, some fine full 
bred Black spotted BERKSHIRE BREEDING SOWS, from 8 te 
18 months old, of the best blood. 

For sale; a half Chester and half Berkshire Sow, 1 year old, in 

with her second |itter, by a superior Berkshire bouar—price $20. 

2 _ hing Sat + 12 weeks old, by Pe ond Barnitz boar 
out of a neat ish sow, both white—They are very promis- 

c ice fore Boar und 2 Sows, 15 dole. sie 
3 BAKEWELL RAMS FOR SALE, 
1 to 2 years old, verysuperior full bred animais, price $45 each. 
. fe lO. 8. SANDS. 
Who will receive orders for the purchase of Agricultural Imple- 
moots, Seeds, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, &c. 














LIME, LIME. 


The subscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders fur any reasonable quantity of first quality Oy-ter 
Shell Lime, deliverable at theie kilns on the farin of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Poiut, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms, Having been engaged 
for the last ten years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultural purposes ia y Vania, we would nut think it necessa- 
ry to say one word1n favor of it as a manure, within its limits, it 
being “ell established; vut being .ow located where perhaps it may 
be called by s inean experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Ge logist fur this state to the Legislature. 

DUWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Milton Hi'l P.O. 

ja l3 6n* Charles Co. Md. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subscriber cuntinues to manufacture his Reaping Machine 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the experience of another 
year to make several inportant improvements, which will add 
greatly to 1:8 durability, and render it sull more manageable in the 
bands of inexperienced persuns. 

Those persons who intend to procure machines fur the next har- 
vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. ‘The demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harve-t previous, could not be supplied, although the manufacture 
had been mute than d.ubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the crop) still operate 
—yet from the settled conviction of the great utiiity uf the machine, 
which very generally prevais amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, an increased number will be 
made this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it with any shadow 
of reason. 

He has also resumed the manufacture of his highly approved 
Corn Steller and Husking machine, which had been for a time re- 
tinquish d to other hands. Its merits are too well known in Mary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say, that those now made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron surface instead of segments, besides several impurtant ad- 
ditions. He has also lately coastructed an implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turuips for cattle feed, with the necessary 
despatch—price $10. OBED HUSSEY. 

feb 10. tf 


BRITISH & AMERICAN GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO are just opening a superior 
lot of GARDEN and European FiELD SEEDS, received by the 
several late arrivals from Europe, and from their Seed Garden near 
thiscity. The principal SEEDS received and for sale are 1300 
pounds EARLY CABBAGE SEEDS, cvnsisting principally «f 
Early and Large York, Bullock’s Heart, Emperor, and Flat Bat- 
tersea 

800 ponnds LATE CABBAGE SEEDS—The flat Dutch, Drum- 
he:d and Giobe Savoy are included in this lot, raised under our in- 
spection, and are particularly fine. 

700 pounds London Scarlet Short Top and early turnip RADISH 

3u0 Long White, Yellow Turnip and Spanish RADISH SEED. 

8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden sorts, Yel- 
low and White Sugar and Mangel wortzel BEET SEED. 

1200 pounds Ruta aga, Hybrid and other TUKNIP SEED. 

8 casks Early and Marrowfat PEAS, in prime order. 

10 casks arly monumental Peas, a superior article raised under 
our own inspection. 

Also, London CAULIFLOWER and BROCOLI SEED; Coss 
and Cabbage LETTUCE; TO “ATU, SQUASH, SCOTCH KALE 
and PARSNIP SEED; CARROT, several kinds; MELONS, CU- 
CU BERS, SPINACH, EARLY CURN, bunchand pole BEANS, 
English Windsar BEANS, &c 

28 casks Cow Peas for improving Land, Soiling &c. Field Beans, 
Spring Vetches, Scotch and American Potatoe OATS, at $2,50 a 
$1 per bushel, White CLOVER; Lucern; English Lawn Grass, 
early round and Kidney POTATOES. 

Instore Spring BARLEY, Kentucky Blue GRASS, 8 sorts seed 
COKN, and every other variety of American FIELD SEED. 

For Sate, as usuac—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and TOOLS of every description, BUOKS on Cultivation and 
Management of Stocks. . 

{Orders fur TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest 
notice. Feb 17. 

















NEW-FOUNDLAND DOGS. 
For rale, a very fine New Foundland Slu', about 1 year old, at 
¢30—also her three male pups, 3 months old, $10 each. 
Apply to fe 10 S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 

Tine subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be.equ:] to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted fur two horses to work onit at a time, these also were made on 
my premises.—Lie has |ikewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 
powers & threshing machines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortment 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholesale and retail, as well asa 
large s'ock of his celebrated Cylindrical StrawCutters, cornshellers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
carts or lime Spreaders still op hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
ways on hand at retail. J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 

ae 9. above Charles st. 


A FEW PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL TURKEYS, 
White as snow, of a breed from China originally. and much ad- 


mired—make a splendid show on the lawns of gentlemen’s estates— 
Apgly to S. SANDS. ja 13 











LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal. 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilus being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment-at market price. 

ap 22. 3m E. J. COUPER & Co, 


DURHAM CALVES. 


Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at mopgrare prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mized blood, from dams that are Goon mike 
Eks, by apylying any day, Sun.-ays excep‘ed, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
April 29, 1840—1 y. 
GOLDSBOROUGH’S PATENT CORN HUSKING— 
AND SHELLING MACHINE. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., No. 6U Light street, have bar- 
gained with Cul. Goldsborough, and are now prepared to supply 
any number of the avove ‘a -hines, which, for strength, simplicity, 
power and effect, are unequalled in this country. The first ma- 
chine of th's doscription was invented.and made by Col. N. Golds 
b rough, of Eastern Shore, Md. This gentleman has recently ef- 
fected important improvements on his mchine, and has succeeded in 
securing a patent for his valuable invention. The recent experi- 
ments near this city and on the Eastern Snore of Md. have fully 
tested their great power. They are capabie of husking and shelling 
about 700 bushels o! corn per day, ur shelling after the husk has 
been taken off 1200 bushels. A boy (with a common wooden rake) 
will separate the husk and cob from the corn as fast as it is dis- 
charged from the machine. 

They occupy a space of about four by six feet—constructed simi- 
lar toa threshing machine with horizontal spring beds. The cyl- 
inder is studded with wrought iron knobs or short spikes, and par- 
tially rests on a concive bed made of round fluted rollers which re- 
volve as the corn passes through, and greatly facilitates the work 
and reduces the friction. The operating part of this machine being 
made exclusively of wrought iron and strong oak timbers enables us 
to rank them among our most substantial machines. The above 
mactiines r-quire the power of two strung horses to give them the 
proper speed. 

Machines on the same principle can also be furnished to be work- 
ed by manual (two men) power, which will perform with about 
half the rapidity of the horse machines. Either of the above will 
be furnihed at the low price of $35. 

ALSO FOR SALE, AGRICULTURAL and GARDENING 
IMPLEME \NTS of every useful description. GARDEN, FIELD 
and FLOWER SEEDS, a large and superior assortment. f 3, 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Etticott street, near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved ‘heat Fan, said tu be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 














Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 


Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweith’s do, New York do, self 
sh«rpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

$¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sharpening rails for fence, 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &c. 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh weigh 850 lbs. 130 

The above is of -utlicient strength for 6 or 8 horses; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
mile; of ditch in one seas n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING. an: putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 25 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
benches for tennoning the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for. morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 

Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street exe 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefii’s Drovers’Inn. j 20 
$#The subscriber is authorised to receive orders fur avy of the 








abo ve implements. 8. SANDS. 
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